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Tlie Housebeing in ihe Coramittee of the Whole 
tm the state of the UKioii — 

Mr. GROW mid: 

Mr. Chairman: The bill und_er con idcrttion 
provides for organizirtg two territoriel govern- 
ments, to be called Nebraska and KansaB, em- 
bracing together about six hand red tt.nd eixty-five 
thousand aquare miles — an area tw;;>ft ae large as 
the original thirteen Colonies, and extending ""rom 
New Mexico to the British possessions, and fr^m 
the western iimitsof IVJinnesota and the organized 
States to Washington and Oregon, containing four 
hundred and twenty-five million acres of land, 
being more than a fourth of all the public kndE 
now owned by the Government. 

The proviaions of the bill are those u&aally in- 
serted in bills for the organization of territorial 
governments, with the exception of the fourteenth 
section, which repeals so mach of the Missouri 
comproESiise act as prohibited slavery in all the 
territory purchased of France, lying north of the 
parallel of 38° 36' north latitude. The opposition 
to this bill, with the e::.ception of the propriety of 
organizin]^ two territorial governments at this l smc 
lnptc«u of one, is confined wholly to thi." section. 
And the objection to the Senate bill is to the same 
Beclion,and to that proviBion known ae theClt.3 ton 
amendment, which restricts the elective francljise 
in the Territories to citizens alone. It havir»g been 
thfi policy of the Government heretofore to permit 
«i! persons residing in the Territory, who had de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, to parti- 
cipate in ttie organization of the government, what 
t*sisoti is there for their exclusion in this case, or 
for their exclusion In any : ir-jiar oner Tl-.'^, fact 
that ihey ere veEifleiiiE of il.t Ttri-iiorv is the best 
■evidence that they have ^cUkd ihivre with the in- 
Vjoti.u of making it their permsiKe^it home, and 
Aeir "ath in the declt.ratian of intention to beconse 
•^eitizeKS absolves thetn from e'legjanC'e to foreign 
jfrj'owers, and clothes th&ra with out- nationality. 
Ija^nd why,on the doctrines of popular eoverei^'tity, 
■5 skoiild they not be eiiowed a. voice in thisj infant 
i|;|tai« of society in moulding the institutioiis under 
■"'i^hich they are to Uvei" Their exclusion in this 
|jjase,tfjerefore, would be not onty unja&i, but in- 
i -fejisistent with the ■^r'iul principle clfeiraed to bs 
^prabodted in this bill by iis special advocatea. 
^Bttt the territory proposed to be embraced in 
' '"»eke is one vaet wildemeeSj inhabited by 
of wild Iiidians, taost of whom ere far re- 
V/rom your settlements, and h«ve never had 
iajrlBtercourge w;ith the whites. And why efcoiUd 




they 'ce tlisturbed i. iwr Why haBtcii on the time 
you jyiust make treatieE for the pincUaae of 
theu la., 0S5 v,'ith their long tin in of annviiti^:r; v eli- 
sng up ibt .-innual expendslmes of the Govera- 
iTient millions.^ Why should iht. Government 
force its officers and temporary gr j'crnments on 
into the wilderness far in advanc of the tide of 
emigration, especisily when it is to drive th« red 
man from his last forest home? For when t'Lft 
buffalo Bhall flee frcrn the plaine of Kcbraska at 
theapproach of the white man. the hunting ground 
of the Indian will exist only in the land of the 
Great Spirit." It will be bu t a few y sars, at best, 
before the civilization of Western Europe and 
the re;i;erieialed civilization of Eastern Asia, com- 
minghng on the crest of the Rocky Mountains, 
v/ill blot forever from the generations of living 
men the last representative of the Indian rac*. 
True, as was well said, some days since, by the 
gentleman from MisEouri, [Mr. Caruthees,] that 
is his dootri. Ke must give way to an advancing 
civilization, and the forms of savage life munt yield 
to its necessities. Eztermination, some day, ie 
therefore his inevitable fate. Destiny has stamped 
it 01? thj annals of his raccaiid time is fast fulfill- 
ing the decree. But is it a wise and humane pol- 
icy, on the part of the Government, needlessly to 
hasten its acccmplishmenl? 

But what reason is there for the organ izuiot3 of 
&ny territorial government at this time over any of 
this territory? There is but one of any force, 
and that, howeverj with me, is sufficient: it is t. 
have an organized govtrnment to protect the cnii- 
grant, and contemplated railroad routes to Csli- 
fornia and Oregon. But one Territory is sufficier.t 
for that purpose, and woiiid embrace all ths white 
population noVo' settled between Utah and lh& 
States. One Territory, embracing about fifih of 
this vaet area, would form a continuous connf -tj- 
tion of Territories skirting the western borders of 
alt the Stat^js, reaching across aur entire limitf, 
from the British possespions to Mexico. West 
of Wisconsin vi's should have Miiinesota; of Iowp, 
and Missouri, the new Territory, of Arkansas 
and Texas, New Mexico : while Ihc Faci£r, coast 
is lined with Washington and Oregon. Wby 
should the Government go to the expense of 
: ttizing territorial govcrnmetite tviro deepwhew 
are no white population, and no c-ccaeiors 
ay for years? The expenEa of each of these 
i-^^niorial governmer ts, in salaries to officsra, ar-d 
the expensea of legijiaiion would be not tees "ban 
$70,000 R year, fesddes the expense of keeping 
up military poete, req-iiring ati increase of the 



Army, with its att<?ndant, expenditure, as well as 
a ves^t amouTit of claims upon the Government for 
Xiul'?n (5epr4;da.tions upon the private property of 
the citizen, fcio that the entire expense of each 
of these Territories would nearly or quite reach 
glCiO^OOft b: year. . 

But t'ais objection ;3 merely to the propriety of 
tin expenditure of money, and the policy that 
ahotild govern our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes. It is, however j a sufiicient reason v/iih me 
why there should be. bui one. territoiial govern- 
ment instead of tv/o organized at this time. But the 
great and controlling objection to even that, as pro- 
posed by this bi!!, is the. repeal of the eighth section 
of theactof 6th M.\rch, 1820. And in order properly 
to discuss that question, it is necessary briefly to 
refer to the political history of a few years. During 
the first session of the Thirty- J^ irs't Congress, five 
separate and distinct acts of legislation were in- 
grafted on your statute-book, and christened the 
compromise of 1850. It was heralded to the 
country by its friends as an almoner of peace, and 
the dove v/as sent forth over the troubled waters. 
A year passed away, and no note of discord was 
heard in these Halls. The political animosities 
engendered by the sectional strife and contests of 
the past four years had lost their bitterness and 
rancor, and a general acquiescence pervaded the 
whole country. 

I left my home to take a seat in the Thirty- 
Second Congress, with no idea that the delibera- 
tions of this Hall were to be in any way disturbed 
by the question of slavery during my term of ser- 
vice as a Representative; and fully resolved, that 
they should not be by any word or act of mine. 
But, before the organization of this House, and 
before the utterance of a word proposing to dis- 
turb th.at compromise, resolutions were introduced 
by a southern member into the Democratic caucus, 
and subsequently into both branches of Congress, 
to declare it a finality, I voted, sir, against their 
introduction in any form, and against them on 
their final passage, for reasons then stated, and 
whicii I still believe to be good, " that I regarded 
any further agitation of these questions at this 
time as useless and unnecessary, and not being 
one of those who believed that discussion on one 
side of a question is not agitation, while discussion 
on the other is, I could fjee no benefit likely to 
accrue from their passage." I know, sir, of but 
way Jo quiet and end agitation on any subject, 
a'nd that is to cease acting and talking about it. 

At that tiUiB I fully indorsed remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas,] made in 
opposition to these resolutions, in the Senate of 
the United States, on the 23d of December, 1851, 
Eiostof v/hich are equally Applicable to the present 
time, in v/hich he said : 

" Arc not the ft iends of ihe compromise beco!iuii<; agita- 
tors, and wiU not the country hold ua responsible for thai 
which we condemn and denounce in tiie Abolitionists and 
Frce-Soilera."' 

« Those who preach peace should not be the first to com- 
mance and reopen an old quarrel." 

" Let U8 cease agitating, stop the debate, and drop tlie 
Eubject." 

That v/ao ray opinion then, sir, and upon that 
conviction i have acted ever aincs. But a fe\7 
months later,and aliEectionQof the two great polit-i 
ksi\ parties of the country, in convention Bt Bal- 
timore, pledged to each other their faith and their 
honor " to resist all attempts at renewing, in Con- 
gresE or put of it, the ngitottonoftho slavery ques- 
tion, xmler tskatevar chapz or color tkettUcmpl may be. 



made." Adopting that pledge, I entered the cnnvasa 
of 1852, and gave my best energies and efforts to the 
success of the Democratic parly, and the triumph 
of its nominees. Relying on the honor and integ- 
rity of the party, and ihe goou faith mutually 
pledged by it3 members, I congratulated myself in 
Us success, that at last there was an end of sla" 
very agitation in the halla of Congress, and that 
the country could once more repose in peace. For 
the olive branch had been extended over by-gones, 
and the dead paat was to bury its dead.'" 

But before the compromise of 1850 is four years 
old, we find ourselves in the midst of another wild 
sectional controversy, and " the agitation of the sla- 
very question" is again renewed in and out of Con- 
gress. The discovery is just made by a northern 
man, that great wrong and injustice has betn done 
the South in the legislation of thu country, and 
to which with remarkable humility she has quietly 
submitted for more than a third of a century. If 
the Missouri compromise be an indignity and a 
wrong, it was heaped upon the South by her own 
sons. For, at the time of its passage, there v/ere 
eleven free and eleven slaveholding States in the 
Union, and of the twenty-two southern Senators 
but eight in a fall Senate voted against it. And 
of her eighty-one Representatives upon this floor, 
only thirty-eight. So that of her one hundred ano 
</iree Representatives in both branchesof Congress 
forty-six only voted against thi? flagrant wrong 
and a southern President consummated the injus 
tice by signing the act with the advice and ap 
proval of a Cabinet, a majority of whom wen 
from slaveholding States. Mr. Clay, in his speed 
of the 6th of March, 1850, in v/hich he explain; 
his connection with the Missouri compromise, de 
clared that " among those ivho a^preed to that 
were a majority of southern members." 

" I have no earthly doubt that I voted, in cosnmomrilh m-. 
other southern friends for the adoption of the Unc of 35° 30'.' 

Here is his own declaration to settle forever tb 
controversy ■'^"t hna been raised in this Halt 
Whether he ■■ • ■— ootah- 

lishing the 1 

Mr-SMI" ' . 
permit me t 

Mr. GROW. II iuv. s...... 

for I have no time to spare. 

Mr. SMITH. The proposition came upon l\v 
points. 

Mr. GROW. Oh, I will explain that mysell 
-Mr. Clay was opposed to the restriction on th 
State of Missouri, but not to the establishmen 
of this line of prohibition. I suppose that is whs 
the gentleman alludes to. 

Mr. SMITH. No, sir, it was not that; I wi 
exptaisi, if the gentleman will permiltme. 

Mr. GROW. I cannot -consent to have th 
gentleman take up my time for that purpose 
The record shows that this deed was done by soutt 
em men, under southern influences, claimed atth 
time by the South as a triumph, and regarded b 
the North as a defeat. And yet, it is charged b 
the Representatives of the South upon this flooi 
day by day, and reiterated even by northern me? 
aQ one of the flagrant aggressions of the Worth i 
^'violation of justice and of honor. 

Sir, thia discovery of wrong and injustice ha 
been made since the 23d of December, 1851, fo 
on that day the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove 
las] declared, in the Senate of the United Statei 
that the Missouri compromise " had been acqii 
r I in cheerfully ana cordially by the people f( 



more- than a quavter of a century, and which all 
parlies and ssclions of 'lie Union professed to respfct 
and cheriik as o. fair, just, and liotiorable adjusU'.ic7it. " 
And it was so regarded by the nticmbers of ths 
last CongrcGis, both North and South. For the 
bill organizing Nebraska, with not a word in it 
relative to slavery, introduced by Mr. Hall, of Mis- 
souri, pasge4 this House by a voie of ninety- 
eight to forty-three, ten of which were given by 
northern men; so there were but thirty-ihree 
southern votes against it. Not a word of objec- 
tion v/as made to it by any one because it did 
not repeail the Missouri compromise. Nor %vas it 
then understood to be inconsistent wiih the legis- 
lation of 1850. 

On the last day of the session, Mr. Douglas 
himself appealed to the Senate to lake up this bill, 
for he was sure there was a majority for it if it 
could be brougfit to a vote, and " he should be 
delighted at its passage." Mr. Atchison, of Mis- 
souri, in urging the Senate lo take it up and pass 
it, said: 

" It is evident tJiat the Missouri cotuproiiiisc cannot be 
repealed. 3o far as that question is concerned, we might 
as well aj^ree to the admission of this Territory now as ni!xt 
yaar, or five or ten years iience." — Congressional Globe, 
S-econd Session 32d Coug,, vol. 26, pc^e 33-13. 

• What tic: has northern men committed since 
that time so craven that you now expect them to 
do what you did not then presume upon their man- 
hood to ask to be performed.' Thotigh the Mis- 
souri compromise was passed by the usual form<3 
of legislation, yet, owing to the circumstances sur- 
rounding its adoption, it cannot, in the language 
of Mr. Dickinson, of New York, made in the 
Senate the I2lh January, 1848, " be regarded as 
an ordinary act of legislation, upon the majority 
principle. It was rather in the nature of a conri- 
pact, not adopted as such, to be aure, but assented 
to or acquiesced in by all the States through iheir 
Representatives in Congress, or otherwise." It 
waa a settlement of a sectional strife, conflicting 
irteresis, and conflicting opinions, in which the 
passions of men had become inflamed, and the 
patriot trembled for the future of his country. 
And is there no faith to be given to such arrange- 
ments, to reconciliations made under such circum- 
stances? If you do not observe the settlements of 
strife and discord made by your fathers, what 
guarantee have you that your children will observe 
those made by yourselves? 

But you say the arrangement was unconstitu- 
tional, and is therefore void; that the Constitu- 
tion secures to you the right to go into any Ter- 
ritory of this Union, and plant there the insiiiu- 
tion of human bondage. Even if that be the case, 
your fathers agreed v;ith our fathers in 1820 that 
you would waive that right so far as this Terri- 
tory was concerned; and you have gone on and 
taken advantage of all the benefits secured by that 
arrangomenl to you, and now you propose to c me 
in and share those secured to ua, on the plea that, 
outside of State limits, you have the absolute 
right to plant slavery wherever the flag of the 
country floats. If that is one of your consti- 
tutional rights, then there is no occasion for re- 
pealing this act, for the courts would annul it. !f 
it is constitutional, no northern man ought to vote 
to repeal it; if unconstitutional, there is a tribunal 
organized by the federt'.*e compact itself to settle 
r«'jch questions. But if the Conotitution itself set- 
tles any rights relative to slavery in the Territories, 
Vi^hat are they? It extendsthe jurisdiction of Con- 
gresB over the Territory. As the Territory is em- 



braced in noothei'jui iGdictton,itis, therefore, Io«il 
and exclusive, not like that over the States, for 
there it is limited and defined,, leaving each Stale 
to settle for itself ail questions of private rights, 
either of persons or property. But in the Ter- 
ritories, before the organization of a legislative 
body, what legal jurisdiction can there be save 
that of Congress, and what private rights are 
secured to the persons dwelling therein save those 
guarantied in the Constitution itself— among the 
most important of which is that '* no person shall 
be deprived of life or liberty without due course of 
law?" Before any legislation, then, eiilier by 
Congress or the local Legislature, while there is 
no legal jurisdiction of any kind extending over 
the Territory save the Constitution itself, ho v/ can 
it, by its own inhes^nt force and power, enslave 
and hold in bondage a human being, in violation 
of one of its most sacred and solemn guarantees ot' 
personal rights? But when the Territory is con- 
verted into a State, it is then clothed with all the 
attributes of State sovereignty, and the jurisdic- 
tion of Oongress and the-ConstittJition, from being 
exclusive becomes limited and defined, and thus 
the two jurisdictions are harmonized. 

Upon this point I will refer to the authority of 
but one of many distinguished nameij, and to 
which I desire specially to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Ke.itucky, [Mr. Breckinridge,] 
who combines, with so much credit to himself, 
the characteristic of his family name, as well as 
the sterling virtues of m oft-defeated, though un- 
conquered, Kentucky Democracy, and also the 
attention of all othei .swho were his disciples while 
living, and who revere his name now the* he is 
dead. It is an authority that will not be ques- 
tioned by them, and certainly not by a son of Ken- 
tucky; and upon this question it has become can- 
onized in the hearts of the American people. 

Mr. Clay said, in reply to this claim of constitu- 
tional right to carry slavery wherever the jurisdic- 
tion of that instrument extends, in the Senate, 22d 
July, 1850: 

" If I had not heanJ that opinion avowed, T should have 
recarded it as one of the most extraordinary assumptions, 
and the most indefensible position, that was ever taken by 
man." "You cannot put your finger on the part of the Con- 
stitution which conveys the right or Ilie power to carry 
slaves from one of the Stales of the Union to any Terri- 
tory of the United States." 

I leave the advocates of this dop^rine v,?ith. their 
ov/n chai ipion who stood on the floor of the Sen- 
ate of the United States to scout the idea, and to 
declare that if he had not heard it, he would believe 
ii beyond the presumption of man. 

But it is said that these Territories are common 
property, and that all the citizens of the United 
States have common rights in them; and that, 
therefore, no citizen can be excluded from emi- 
grating to them without injustice and degrada- 
tion. No one proposes to exclude any person 
from emigrating and settling on the public domain. 
The territory, it is true, is the common property 
of the whole people, but by the Federal Constitu- 
tion they agreed to put it under a supervisory 
power. That power is Congress; Congr^ is 
made a board of direction over this trust-funa, to 
use it in such way ao, in tl\e?y soi'ijd discretion, 
will be most advantageous to tht triEjl^ and will 
besf, accomplish the object of its creation, the pro- 
motion of the real and ptirjTianent'interests of th'- 
country. Whoever goes into the Territory, then;- 
foce, as a settler, must conform to the " rules and 
regulationa" established by this Bupcrvisory board, 



cretited by the common consent and agreement of 
the whole country, and made one of the articles 
of compact. No person has any separate, dis- 
tinct individual right thut he can have set apart aa 
his share to use as he pleasef, any more than he 
cun take his shaieof the Presidenl'b House, or of 
this Capito], and appropriate it to liis own use. 
It can be used only in each way as, in the judg- 
meni of Congress, will conduce to the advantage of 
the whole. Any attempt to exclude any citizen 
from emigrating to the Territories upon the same 
condition that you permit others, would, of course, 
be unjust. 

But you claim to hold there, legally, whatever 
the laws of the State from which you emigrated 
recognize as property, because you are joint ovvn- 



j " Shall it be said tliat because an officer of tlie Army 
ownu Elavts in Virginia, that when ae officer and soldier !ic 
I is required to take command of a post in iiie non Blave- 
1 Iioldin.^ SlalcB or Territoties, lie thereby Iiaa ii rififit to take 
1 with him us muny slaves ns will cuit !iia intereiit or con- 
j venience. It ourely cai;no£ be the law." — Rachael vs. 
I JfaJAer J 4 Ju.ssoiiriJ 354. 

"The relation ofov.'ner and slave is, in the States of tUu 
Union, in which it has a legal existence, a creation of the 
municipal law." — Sup. csurt of Zyouisiana, Lunsford vs. 
Co<iUillon, 14 Marlin'sneporfs. 403. 

"Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of na- 
ture. It exista, ani; can otilj' exist, t^rou>^h municipal reg- 
iilairons." — Sztji. court of Misiisslppi, Harry et al. vs. 
Decker ^- Hopkins^ WtilUer's Reports, 43. 

" The riyht ofthe niasier exists ii.:t by force of the law 
ofnaUire, or of nations, but by virtue only of the posilivc 
law of ilin State." — State, of Ttississippi us. Jones, Walk- 
er's Reports, 83. 

"The slate of slavery is deemed to be a mere nsunicipal 
regulation, founded upon and limitecHo tlie ranRe of the 

'vs. Com 



CTs of this Territory. It is upon no such doctrine -•,„.. ,, ,, £, „ ,,t ., ,c-, , n ,• 
.- . / .-111- II territorial law." — Sup- Court United States, Priiiiz 

tnat any species of property is held oy any person i .^onwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 611. 

in the Territories. He can hold whatever the a„a ,u i a* . nr,» j 

, /..t . ■ . And as (ne law oi a otale extenos not faeyonu 

commor. iav/ of the country recc-^nizes as property, ; . . .. • , ,. •, " ., . . . . u \. 
,„ . ,„,i ■ 1 .1 1^11 • I ' ■" M the territorial iimita ot Us lurisdiction, whenever 

and nothing else, til there IS local legislation, no I . „ " , •'7,1, ^ 1 '■„ ,j:.,„„,„,j 

matter whire becomes from, whether from the j ! ''^<="^f"%Soe,^ ^^^"^ 

North or South, from Europe or Asia. All are, mc dents of citizenship of that State, and 

therefore, placed on an equality, and the rights of !i «f State or p ace n which ho 

each are determined by the s.^ne standard, and I' ""^^ K He cannot carry his local insntutions 



and their incf'Ients with him, but he takes upon 

vhi 



governed by the same law. If, then, you have an 
anomalous species of property, not recognized by 
the common law by which the rights of every one 
else are determined, then you must fubmit to what- I 
ever inconveniences are incident to that species of 
property wherever you may take it, Mr. Clay 
eaid, in the Senate, July 22,4850: 

" Nor can I admit for a single moment tliat there is any 
Eeparafe or several rights upon the part of the States or 
individual members ol'a State, or any portion ofthe people 
of the United States, to carry fclaves into the Territories 
under the idea that ihese Territories are held in common 
between the Gcvere" Slates." 

In adhering to any opinion of the illustrious 
Kentuckian on the question of slavery, I trust no 
northern man will be charged with fanaticism 

If sluves are recognized as property by the com- 
mon law of the land, by which all of our rights of 
property in the Territories are fixed, then you can 
take them there, and hold them aa such. But if 
the right rests only on local and municipal enact- 
ments, then there is no rea&on for charging the 
North with a want of fidelity to the compact, but 
you should rather blame nature, and reason, and 
ihe common law of the larid, in the enacting of 



place to v>?hich he goes. 

But it is claimed, even if this law is constitu- 
tional, that the legislation of 1850 rendered if " in- 
operative;" for territory north of this Missouri 
compromise line was included within the limits 
of Utah and New Mexico. What if there was, 
how does that change its character.' During the 
territorial existence of Utah and New Mexico, 
slavery is just as effectually excluded north of that 
line as it was on the 6th of March, 1820. For a 
Territorial Legislature has no power to repeal, or 
in anyway impair an act of Congrress. if then 
the act of 1820, fixing the line of 36© 30', ia a valid 
enactment, slavery is of course excluded in all the 
territory north cf that line during its territorial ex- 
istence, no matter under what local jurisdiction it 
may be included. 

There was no principle established or net done 
in the legislation of IBBQinconsislerd even with this 
act of 1820: for there were lav;s in New Mexico 
and Utah when we received them from Mexico, 
prohibiting slavery. And, I tiiKe it to be a 
sound and universally recognized principle of in- 



which we have'Uiad no part. The decisions of Ipternational law, that the Taws of a conquered 



the courts, from the time of Lord Mansfield's de- 
cision in the famous Sommersette case, in 1771, 
di>wn to the present time, have been constant and 
uniform, that there is no foundation for slavery in 
nature or reason, but that it rnuat rest for its sup- 
port solely on local law. The gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Baylv,] who has just taken his 
issat, said that no court in the country had ever 
decided that slavery could not exisi; Vr'ithout local 
law, but that the correct doctrine is, that it could 
exist unless there vjos a lav/ prohibiting it. 

Mr. BAYLY. With the permission of the gen- 
tleman, I will say that in the case of Sommersette 
the opinion of Lord Mansfield 

Mr. GROW. I cannot yield to the gentleman 
to ezplatn Lord Mansfield's decision. If 1 have 
misejtated hia position, he can correct me. 

Bat it hai/besn decided by your own coui-to, by 
(be highest judicial tribunalo of your own States, 
of Kentucky, Missouri, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi, that giavery can only exist by positive mu- 
nicipal regulations; and, air, I have" only tims to 
cits a fh^i? of thdm: 



j country, not inconsistent with the organic lav/ of 
the conqueror, continue in full force till changed 
by the conquering power. Congress refused in 
1850 to change them, no they remained valid en- 
actments for the Territory just the same aa if they 
had been reenacted by Congress. And territorial 
governments were therefore formed, leaving the 
validity of these laws to be settled by the courts. 
And v/hy not do the same thing m this case? 
Here is a law prohibiting slavery in the Territory 
wc propose to organize; so there was in Utah and 
Nev/ Mexico, and we left it untouched there, and 
to be consistent with our iction then, we should 
do the same thing now. That was the opinion of 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories in 
the Senate, [Mr. Douglas,] as expressed in his 
report on the bill he first introduced, before the ad- 
ditionof the amendments, supemdures, andinconsisl' 
endejs. And I desire to call particular attention to 
the following ejxtract from hio report made on the 
introduotio.fi of the original bill," the 4th of Jan- 
uary last: 

"As Congress de.^med it wlae aad prudent to refrain 



from deciding tlie nmlters in controversy then, (t. e. 1850,) 
ci'litj. by aflirniinf; or repealing 'he Mexican lawg. nr by an 
act uo ■In^atfry of the true in. cut of the Constitution and 
the extent of the protoelion silbrded by itlo shive property 
ill liic Territories, so yonr ••oinniiitee arc not prepared now 
(D recommend a departure from the course puroued on that 
mcinorable occasion, ritficr by nffirmi'rig or repealing the 
cis,hth section of the MUsonri net, or by any act declaratory 
of the meaning of the Consiitution in respect to the legal 
(joints in dis-pule." _ 

It is said the South did not ask the repeal of 
this uct, bu! it is a boon tendered by the North. 
Admitting it to be so, how stands your excuse. 
It shows that you are wilh'ng to talie !lic benefit of 
an act after it is peiform'id, and that too by your 
own aid, which your senso, of justice would not 
justify you in asking to be done. Wliy not then 
meet the question fairly, and say that no northern 
man would ever iiuve thought of makingthis prop- 
osition, unless he supposed that it would be ac- 
ceptable to you. But, sir, has the North made 
this tender ? In the other wing of the Capitol a 
majority of noiihern Senators, representing a con- 
stituency of eight million seven hundred and sixty- 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty, voted 
against it, while the fourteen votes in its favor rep- 
resented a constituency of only four million five 
hundred and seventy eight thousand five hundred 
and seventy-three, but little more than half as 
muay as the opponents of the bill. And at the first 
vote in this House on referring the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole, of the one hundred and 
two northern votes in favor of the reference, fifty- 
four were Democrats, forty-four Whigs, and four 
Free-Soiiers, representing together a constituency 
of ten million two hundred thousand, while the 
twenty-th ree votes ao;ainst it represented a constitu- 
ency of only two million three hundred thousand. 
And on the vote a few days since to take up the bill, 
there were forty-one northern Democrats in favor 
of it,, four of whom are open and avowed oppo- 
nents cf the bill, so that there were but thirty-seven 
really iii its favor, representing a constituency of 
three million s^ven hundred thousand, whiie the 
forty-two Democrats against it represent a con- 
stituency of four million two hundred thousand, 
and the forty-five northern Whigs a constituency 
of four million five hundred thousand, so that the 
entire representation of the North without count- 
ing the absentees, is three million seven hundred 
thousand for the bill to eight million seven hun- 
dred thousand against it. And of th" ninety-one 
northern Democrats on this floor, forty-nine are 
known to be open and avowed opponents of the 
bill. This, sir, is the record of the men authorized 
to speak for the North, the record of her delegated 
agents. And is it not entitled to as much credit 
and consideration aa the proffer of any northern 
poliucal'aspirant with, I will not say southern in- 
terests, but " southern principles?" 

But it 13 saitj, no matter v/hother the Missouri 
compromise is constitutional or not, it has been 
abandoned by the North, ihetefore we are under 
no obligation to stand by it any longer. When 
v/m it ever abandoned ? Is not thai act vtpon the 
Btetute-book to-day? Was it not placed there 
on the 6lh of March, 1820? Has it ever been 
changed ? Does it not stand there still aa an act of 
legislation? Then, sir, how has it been aban- 
doned ? Is it because the North would not consent 
to extend the line of 36° 30' across the continent, 
as desired by the South ? If eictended to the Pacific 
ocean, go aa to end in salt water; the line would 
be perfectly just and constitutional, so the South 
coHstantly declared and voted froni 1847 to 1850j 



but as the line terminates amid the crags and spuru 
of the Rocky Mountains, it is unconstitutional and 
unjust. Sir, the North was under no obligation to 
extend it over the acquisidon of territory from 
IWexico; for it wns I'n arrangement made to apply 
only to the Louisiana purchase, and as such it ha;? 
ever been respected. Had the North consented to 
extend this line over the territory acquired of Mex- 
ico, it would have been an act of suicidal injustice; 
for in the territorial expansion of the country she 
would have hemmed herself in upon twelve and a 
half degrees of latitude, v^rhile unlimited expansion 
wot'ld have been open to thcj South. The wall of 
British power would hurl back the North, while 
th^ isthmus of Darien or Cape Horn alone would 
limit the South. For v.'ho believes that the terri- 
torial expansion of the Republic will not continue 
till it covers ihis whole continent? It is one of the 
incidents of our position resulting from the habits 
of our people and the character of the nationalitieo 
thatsuvround us. While thepioneer spirit presses 
on into the wilderness, snatching new areas from 
the wild beast, and bequeathing them a legacy to 
civilized man, it is in vain you attempt to stay his 
progress by meridian linesor legislative enactments. 
The habits of his i'fe and the promptings of his 
ntUure are stronger than the river or mountain 
barriers of nalioiia. And when he has covered 
this whole continent with the abodes of civilized 
life, seizing the standard of the Republic, he will 
bear it across the mighty deep, to regenerate old 
dynasties, and breathe new life into decayed em- 
pire.s. This, no matter what may be the views of 
your statesmen or the policy of your lej^islation, 
IS our mission, our manifest destiny — for energy, 
enterprise, wealth, and superior intelligence, are 
destiny — and he who would attempt to stay it may 
be borne down by the tide, but he cannot change 
the current. 

• Why, then, should the North have consented 
to exclude herself from a participation in the inevi- 
table acquisitions of the future, especially when 
she had heretofore yielded, without a murmur, the 
lion's share of all our acquisitions, the whole of 
Florida, nearly all of Texas, and the half of Lou- 
isiana, so that the area of the slajfeholding States 
to-day exceeds that of the free States, including 
California, two hundred and eighly-flve thousand 
six hundred and eighteen square miles ? 

But we are told that it is necessary to repeal this 
act of 1820, in order to give the people their inalien- 
ablerights — the right of popular sovereignty. Mr. 
Chairman, I understand popular sovereignty to be 
the right of a people to select their own rulers, 
make their own laws, levy and collect their own 
taxes. And does this bill permit them to do that, 
or can it be done under any territorial organization 
framed by Congi'esa ? For when you deprive 
them of these essential requisites, or either of them, 
you deprive them of popular sovereignty. What 
rights of popular so^'ereignty do you confer or 
permi*. even by this bill? You give them no 
voice in the selection of their rulers, in the levying 
and collecting their ov/n taxes, for we pay the 
expenses of their legislation, build their roads, and 
erect their public buildings, send thorn their exec- 
utive and judicial officers, in whose selection they 
have no choice, and to whom you give a veto 
power upon the acts of the Territorial Legislature. 
You thus strip them of all the essentials of popular 
sovereignty. 

It is one of the great and inherent rights of 
a people, everyv;here upon ths facs of the esirthj 
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to govern themsclres. The absolute right of a 
people in a civil government is to meet together 
in mass convention, and enact their own laws, 
and there elect their own rulers. That is pop- 
ular sovereignty, and the great principle upon 
which our Government rests — the rignt of the 
people to govern themselves. But the inconve- 
nience and almost impossibility of all the citizens 
of a State of vHst area, meeting together for the 
purpose of enacting laws, makes it necessary to 
elect representatives for that purpose. Hence, 
from the necessity of the case, comes representa- 
tive governments, instead of democracies. So the 
citizen in every State of the Union, is forced, from 
the nature of the case, to yield something of his 
inherent political rights. Your territorial govern- 
ments, in any shape, are an anomaly in our system 
of government; and upon the doctrine of absolute 
popular sovereignty, /ou shot Id throw your terri- 
ritorial governments to the winds, and leave the 
people to form their own government and manage 
thsir own affairs in their own way. 

What did the pretended friends of thifi principle 
of popular sovereignty do in the case of California, 
the only case of real popular sovereignty which 
ever occurred in any Territory of the Union? 
jViany of the gentlemen here who are now so loud 
in favor of popular sovereignly, protested against 
the admission of California, because of the exer- 
cise of popular sovereignty by her people, in ex- 
cluding slavery from her limits. Ten southern 
Senators, five of whom are now in the Senate and 
strenuous advocates of this bill, entered a formal 
protest against the admission of California, after 
her people in convention had framed her organic 
law, in the exercise of their popular sovereignty, 
and among the reasons they assigned for dissent- 
ing from we bill was that " it gives the sanction of 
law, and thus imparts validity to the unauthor- 
ized sction of a portion of the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia by which an odious Jiscriminatton is made 
agidnst the properly of the Jjfteen slaveholding Slates 

the Union w'ho are thus.deprived of that posi- 
tion of ec^uality which the Constitution so nianir 
festly designs, and which constitutes the only sute 
and stable foundation on which the Union can 
rspose. " 

In the passage of the ordinance of 1787 (for 
which every southern man voted) it waa not then 
considered that slavery was necessary in order 
that the States to be formed out of the Northwest 
Territory might come into the Union on an equal 
footing with ths original States, nor waa its ex- 
clusion considered degrading to the citizens of the 
South. 

Popular sovereignty, it seems, is right when it 
admits or benefits slavery^ but wrong when it 
excludes it. In the case now before us, the 
only difference in this bill, and other bills which 
have been passed for years for the organization of 
Territories, is the section repealing uie Missouri 
compromise. And it is that therefore which gives 
this bill its character par exeelknce of popular sov- 
ereignty. And still it is attempted to impose upqn 
the people of the country by the cry of popular sov- 
ereignty, when this bill difTers not an iota from 
other bills, save that it repeals a prohibition on 
slavery. ^ 

Bat any territorial government being an anomaly 
in oar political eyatem, the people who go tbefe 
must submit to all the conditions inddent to th^t 
(uxoa^oas position daring its continuimce, which 
is tiU the formation of a State constitution. A 
supervisory power over the TerritorrBS is not only 



vested in Congress by the Constitution, but, from 
the nature of the Government, it is necessary that 
it should have that power. For it would be a 
strange anomaly indeed if the Government should 
pay ail the expenses of legislation over which it 
has no control. It v^ould be a strange doctrine 
that a banditti of one hundred, who, bemg the first 
settlers of a Territory, should legalize murder, 
theft, and arson, and ail other cnmen known to 
thecriminal calendar, and thus drive off all respect- 
able citizens from settling the public domam in 
their vicinity, and yet Congress would have no 
control or voice in the matter, save to pay all the 
expense of their legislation and the salaries of 
their officers. If the power is not delegated in the 
clause of the Constitution giving to Congress the 
making of all *' needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property," it ia 
clearly within the treaty-making power. 

A necesnary incident of the power to acquire is 
the power to govern, and the power to govern 
confers the right to make such laws as the gov- 
erning power shall think wise and neceBsary, rel- 
ative to all subjects of legislation in the acquired 
Territory. And this power is not, of course, lim- 
ited to the mere function of administering terri- 
tory as property, for if it embraces the power of 
civil government at all, it would as well embrace 
jurisdiction Of slavery as any other institution. 
And if the power of civil government over the* 
territory ia not embraced at all, then why arc we 
legislating for the Territories to-day ? Why dele,- 
gate powers to their Legislature, send them their , 
governors, judges, and other civil officers, fix the 
qualification of their voters, and pay their taxts ? 
Why, if there be no constitutional powec to 
govern in the Territories, do we deny tne citizen, 
even in this bill, the exercise of the great attri- 
butes of popular sovereignty, the right to select 
his own rulers, make his own laws, and levy his 
own taxes ? 

And such is the construction even of some of 
the ablest living statesmen of th^ South, but I 
have not the time to refer to but a few of them: 

" I agree witli those wlio maintain that the right to gov- 
ern the Territories is in Congress. "—Jtfr. Hunter of Vir- 
ginia, on Oregon bill. July II, 1848 ; tStppendix Congres- 
tional Globe, vol. VJ,jiage 902. 

" I do not doubt the power of Congress to make laws for 
the government of the people who inhabit a territory be- 
longing to the United States." ' * • » « * » 
" There is no prohibition to be found in the Constitution in 
respect to the power of Congress over the question of 
(slavery when legislating for aTerritory.?' — Afr. Uniiervfaod, 
of Kentucky, «n Oregon bill, Julv S5, 1648; AppendUc Oon- 
grettional Globe vol. 19, page 1165. 

" To my understanding it is therefore plain, that, by tbt 
treaty-making power, we have express authority to acquire 
territory ; and by the provision I have cited. Congress baa 
express authority to legislate for it when acqi^ircd. Now, 
sir, upon Uiis power what are the restrictions auU where 
are they to be lound ? There are alainly none in t:..s Con- 
stitution itwlf."~flrr. Badger, oflfortK Caraina, Appendix 
Consre$at»nal Globe, rol. 19, page 1174. 

The inhabitantsof a Territory,|ill thcformation 
of a State constitution, must, tnerefore, from the 
necessity of the case, be subject to the supervision 
of Congress. They go out in the territory in the 
first place few in numbers. They go to contest 
with thejsavage and the wild beast the dominioti 
of the wilderness, and are not of suSicient num- 
bers, strength, and wealth to protect them'selvea 
alone against the uncivilized communities around 
them. Therefore the General Government pays 
all the expense's of their government, builds their 
roads, and erects their public buildings, and, as a 
consequence , appoints their exeottive and judicial 
officers, and yet the country 10 told that we -txtend 
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■; alar sovereignly , and Congress has no 
heir legislation. That is not the con- 
f • the Constitution, as given to it by its 
• y nejudicial interpretationaofthehigheet 
, i the land, by the action of the Govern- 
. ; e day of its organization to the present 
' T the opinions of the mo3t eminent 
• the Republic, living and dead. Mr. 
Congiess, in 17S0, on a question of 
sbolition memorial, is thus reported in 
lume of Elliot's Debates, p« 213: 
..owi.;..^i.(!to the western country, and to the cession 
of Georgia, in which Congress have certainly the power to 
regulate the subject of slavery ; which shows that gentle- 
men are mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot con- 
stitutionally interfere'in tlie business in any way." 

And on the constitutionality of the proposition 
to tax slaves imported into the States, he said: 

" Every addition tliey receive to their numi>er of slaves, 
tends to weaken and render tliein less capable of self- de- 
fense. In case of hostilities with foreign nations, they will 
be the means of inviting attack, instead of repelling inva- 
sion. It is a necessary duty of the General Government to 
protect every part of the empire against danger, as well in- 
ternal as external. Everything, there/ore, tvhicli lends lo 
inerease thU danger, though it may be a local affair,yU if 
U involves national expense or safety, heeames ofconcernto 
.every pwrt of the Union, and is a proper subject for the cqn- 
^sideration of ibnse charged with the general administration 
of the Government."— BeiafM in Congress (old series) by 
G&les ^ Seaton, volume 1, page 353. 

Such was the opinion of the man who had 
tnost to do in framing the Consdtution of the 
United States. If then this power be not in viula- 
tiftn of the Constitution, what i-ight have the South 
lo complain of its exercise because it is unpalatable 
to them? Did they not bind themselves to submit 
to whatever condition the carrying out of that 
Constitution imposed upon them as well as upon 
the North? ^ 

But, it may be asked, why should tlie North 
care what kind of institutions a people select for 
themselves ? Sir, so far as I am concerned as a 
Representative on this floor, I have no sentimental- 
ities in reference to the institution of slavery as it 
exists in the States. It is 'here a local institution, 
under the protection of local laws, and it is no con- 
cern of mine any more than any other of the do- 
mestic institutions of the States. I would leave it 
there unmolested and undisturbed, with the people 
of each Slate to devise in their own time their own 
remedies. But in this case we are called on for 
positive legislative action — by our votes — to open 
to the introduction of slavery a vast empire from 
which it IS excluded by positive law. Notsatisfied- 
wilh the settlement we made with you in 1850, by 
which we agreed to waive the exercise of what the 
North regarded as a constitutional right, you now 
ask us by our votes to permit slavery to go into 
territory from which it is excluded by the law of 
the Iftnd. My answer to such a proposition is 
the language of your own immortal Clay: 

" I will never vote, and no human power will ever make 
me vole, to spread slavery over territory where it does not 
mw exiet." 

And I might add the not less emphatic language 
«f his etjailly illustrious compeer, the -veteran 
Senator of Missouri, [Mr. BfiNTON,] who to-day 
hoBors his c^nstitoents with a seat on this floor. 
It was almost the dying declaration of the one, 
and having lived as u sentiment for more than 
liBtface'ntiiry in the bosom of the other, it will, 
wiUiout 'ifidoubt, oontinue eunong the legatiies that 
liejwill l)equeath to the genefations that iare to 
eomeitiliertiiitt. 

But gentlemen tell ti3 that slavery cannot go 
there, by reason of climate and soil. There are, 



to-day, north Of the parallel of 36O30',«ight hun- 
dred and sixty-three thousand Ave hundred aiid 
eigh'v-nine slaves, being more than a fourth of all 
the sldves in the entire Union. If climate and soil, 
and the laws of nature and God, will keep slaviery 
out of Kansas, why have they not expelled it from 
Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, and 
Delawafs, during the two centuries since its first 
introduction there? With the same latitude, the 
same soil, and the same cliitiate, the number of 
slaves has been constantly increasing in all these 
States except Delaware and Missouri. What dif- 
ferences of climate and soil, what different laws of 
nature and God, are to operate in the Territory of 
Kansas to jpre^n.x. k from becoming a slave State, 
if this bill passes ? But if slavery cannot go there, 
why repeal this act? Why excite anew angry 
sectional feelings if nothing is to be accomplished 
by it? In my judgment, if this bill pasees, 
Kansas will become a slave State; and yet north- 
ern men are asked to effect this by a positive legis- 
lative act by their votes. If the Missouri act is 
constitutional, what cause of complaint can there 
be because we refuse to repeal it? And while there 
is a tribunal that can annul it, why ask \xa to yield 
our convictions on a controverted point; 

But a reason urged in and out of this Hall by 
the opponents of this bill is, that you are voting 
with Aboliaonists'l Is there a man upon this 
floor so craven that he will refuse to utter his deep 
convictions, and vote the sentiments of his heart, 
because he will stand on the record with some man 
whose opinions, on other questions, he does not 
approve? The men who urge that reason libel 
their own integrity of character no less than the 
injustice they do to others; for no honorable man 
will prescribe a rule^f conduct for others that he 
would not be governed by himself. For myself 
I shrink from no connpanionship on the record, 
when my judgment approves the vote; it is no 
difference to me who I vole with. Nor have 
minorities any terrt^ for me, or for the con- 
stituents I represent. They stood alone in the Key- 
stone in the- last great battle for the supremacy ^( 
free and untrammeled commerce. Traduced by 
almost the entire press of the State, aided by the 
corporate capital of the Commonwealth— as false 
to Pennsylvania interests and recreant to their party 
obligations as Pennsylvania Democrats— ytr; nn- 
corrupted by patronage and unawed by power, they 
rallied around and upheld the banner of free 
trade and unrestricted commerce, which they had 
thrown to the breeze in 1844, while the standard 
of Democracy trailed in the dust iiv almost every 
other portion of the Commorkwealth. When eial- 
isfled that they are right, they stand by their con- 
victions in sunshine or in storm; and their vepte^ 
sentative, if true to them, will do the Bame. 

But it is said that it is necessary to repeal ^ ' 
Missouri compromise, in order to take the ques- 
tion of slavery out of Congress, and to quiet agi- 
tation by removing it from the political areha. 
How will the passage of this bill do it? Would 
there not still exist the same reason for demeindtng 
the repeal of the ordinance of 1787 in Minttestita, 
the proviso in-Oregon, and the Mexican taiws in 
Utah and New Mexico. 

Those who make this declaration, with>o muck 
apparent sincerity, either do not tinderst&nd the 
real sentiment of the North, or they Ml tb coiaa- 
prehend aright the sprlDgs of hamaiii aetian. 
you are raking dpen aE'^ffanning uit6a:^flEL£ae''«6ail8 
which were already Bmothercd, aod which, 
alone, would have buried themselves forever in 



. their pwn^cm<ifirff, ;: :T|i« injudicious leglalation m 
this . Hall in reCere»ic« to slavery is.the jarigin df po- 
lttkalfi/(V^jiVion!«^ and hss given them fill the 
.^trcBjcth th^y |M>d8«;SB^ ; passage of 

th« aiet rule, Aboiitsomsin was but a eentiment, 
and a mere sentiment not a sufficient baeis for a 
. fornudable poHucal organizatioti. But when great 
: principles of ciopiStiiational right are violated in the 
; i^isd&Uon^ of a GQuntry, |6gi3iatiTe actsipombtnlng 
vitha stro^i^ and univexsaj ser<Uinent, ms^v form 
enduring political organizationa. And th, . jenti- 
menl of the ISorlh in reference to slavery being 
deep and general, when you force up legislative 
is&ues to combine with it^ it then bccDmes a formi- 
dable element, as iliuBtrated in the canvass of 
]848, when, notw^f^tanding the strength and 
power of the Democratic party, its standard-bearer 
was stricken down on an issue similar to the one 
you are now forcing upon the country. I refer to 
that result in no spirit of exultation or taunt, for I 
was then one of the ardent supporters of the vet-" 
eran statesman of Michigan-, and after givjng my 
beat eJTorts, during the canvass, to his success, it 
was with a.sad heart I received his final defeat. 

in that canvass New Hampshire was the only 
northern State in Whiih the Whig and Free-Soil 
vote did not exceed the Democratic. And who 
that knows anything of the real sentiment of the 
North, does not believe that that combination 
would be augmented a hundredfold on this issue? 
For then the Whigs were divided in sentiment on j 
the slavery queslio.n, now they are a unit. And 1 
the organization of the Democratic party having ; 
lost most of its power over voters, must, under 
this issue, go into a hopeless minority in the north- 
ern States. I'he two hundred and ninety-one thou- 
Bar|d votetSf who in 1848 separated from their old 
politi^l {UBSociutes and party brganizations, to lead 
a forlorn hope,"VoiL<ld, in my judgtnent, when 
! again mustered into serirtfce,' become, instead of 
euerrilias, a standing army to strike down the staff 
officers uf the Democracy qii this issue, as they did 
»n 1848. The sanje conseftiences, it seems to me, 
must be the result. Wot haviidg approved of the 
movement at that lime, I therefore speak of it freely 
"ae philosophy tesch.^? by exacaple." 

Bat, sir, as an early and constant friend of this 
Administration, ^Ldeeire the defeat of this bill; for 
its passage will, in my j)}dgment, insure, beyond a 
doubt, an anti-Administration majority in the next 
Congress. As aii earnest and devoted friend of 
the Democratic party, to which 1 have cheerfully 
given my best energies fronfi my earliest political 
action, I i^esire the defeat of this bill; for its pas- 
sage vrill blot it oiit as a national .organization, 
and, leaving but a wreck in every northern State, 
iVwill live only in history. As a lover of peace, 
harmony, and fraternal concord among the citi- 
zens of the Confederacy, and as a devotee.at the 
.shrine of this Union, with all' its precious hopes 
.to man, I desire the defeat cf this bill; for its pas- 
sage will tear open wounds not yet healed, lacerate 
spirits already frenzied, and "the bond of confi- 
dence wbtch^uniCea the two sections of the Union 
will be rent asunder, and years of alienation and 
QnktDdaees may intervene before it can be restored, 
if ever, to its wonted tehadty and strength. " 

I w<iiuld say in all kindness to the I^presenta- 
tives of the South upon this floor, Uiat if you 
. sbrike 4own the trae men of the North who 
httye ever, with manly infiexibilityt maintained . 
. you? eonstltdUpnat . r^ts sga|&t all fanatical as* '■ 
csHUtSf .yoa have' httt to force u|:>on them the pas- 
sage of this bill ad a poUticai issne; and when, by 



your own deliberate act, you have vii ' ■ 
pact of freedom, entered into in g< • ' 
yo^r fatliers as a settlement of conl . 
esls, observed by them while livint 
tairied as sttc^ifpy all sections of tl 
more than a third, of a ceptury, yt 
destroyed the last breakwater that ett 
your rights and the surges, of luirthei 
ism; and,, having therpby ingulfed ^ • 
you must be content to bare yoor ow 
lU heavine biUowis. is a re«^ 
ypur behalf to the deep-seated convi 
northern mind the part of wisdom ^ 
interest to lash it into a frenzy on a mereanstrRunoii 
that you claim to be of no practical benefit ? ;!^(if 
what, though you repose in a fancied security^pft 
as a last resgrt, you have a remedy ogaihst; a|l 
aggressions, real or imaginary, in a dissolutinh 
the Union? How would you derii'e greater t(^cui«.: 
ity by making the Ohio river, instead of tbfl;]^ji 
a«:ara, the line to divide slave from free,,territory| 
How would it render your property any=teor«iMK, 
cure by fixing amertdian line aa a nationerbo.unqh 
ory along the very borders of your present Ura^i 
Security, sir, in a dissolution <of this Union:'. 
It would be the securuy of the tnaiden who cpjh 
ceals in her bosom the poignard that in thl^ iisit - 
extremity is to takeheroysfn lifeiafterithaB draqji 
the life-blood of the ngs;reesor, It would 'be ^he,- 
security of the strorig than who, laying hold. .03 , 
the pillars of Gaza, buried himself wltQ his, fpti^ 
in a common ruin— it .is the i?ecurity of despajf , f 
enveloped in darkness and woe. For if ever tR^ , 
starry banner of this Union ahall CMise 10 flout, 
the emblem of a united Confeder^y t^!^ 'o^' hope 
of the oppressed will go out in darkness, and ^ 

f all of midnight gloom will hang over his futura. 
f ever yonder eagle, torn by faction and strife, 
shall fall rent and di8n""mbered,it will be ihe kjiejl 
of man's political rigUitt, the death-sigh p.f liljerty 
on earth. If ever, in our, national disasters, this 
event shall fall upon us, humanity Will be shrouded 
in mourning, and despair will pall the future of mati. 

The American is, therefore, bound tothis Unlpn 
by the glories of the past and the hopes of thp 
future, by the love which he bears to his off^pringf 
and by the sympathy ihatthrqbs warm in ttic licait 
of man for the woes of his race. The Cbnstitii- 
tion and the Union of these Statea-^-the protide^ 
monument ev^r reaired to the wisdom of mah-r^nd 
if ever folly or fanaticism shall lay it in the dus'^ 
freedom, heaving her last sigh, may wing her way 
back from earth to heaven. Strike out this la^ 
beacon light, this polar star to, guide the. .ppUlicsi 
mariijer, over the troubled waters of reyoIuUtnj apd 
reform,'and his .tempest-iuswd bark* dismantled 
and rudderleiiB, will sink beneath the waves, anil 
the winds of heaven will bear to th9 ei^.of .tbje 
earth the wailii^sof despair at* they cooieup frqni 
crushed humanity. But, sir, 1 harbor tio such 
gloomy forebodings for the fuUireof my country 
and race, f trust in God thafwhen the angel Bhal * 
take his place, with one foot upon the. I^ii.i'and j 
the other «poa the sea, to proeiaio) tn tht-^biAi ? 
that time is no l<>nger, the banner that wayM iio 
proudly o'er m. to-day will eiiU float oitt .with 
Its proud motto in8cril}ed upon its folds ia-kttetis. 
of .liviug light. - ' 

Sir, th'm is. the only element of dijBCOXid^ih&t fiss ■■. 
ev«r sahder the boMsof thi8 Uni|}i^;43¥^:SiKnis 
one me^od vo render, even -tUsjbairjDiiliefH^ ft 
that is, fdthVuIly'to observe allfthB;0!pfiprpR!^^ 
and recoQciliatioos of its .copfiicts, and; 
banish it fo'rever frpra these Hajls. '.' " 



